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Frederick  W.  Taylor,  who  died  in 
1 91 5,  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
successful  engineers  of  his  generation. 

This  article  by  him  is  a  striking  ex- 
hibit of  his  practical  common  sense.  It 
is  full  of  wisdom  on  'ome  of  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  average  young 
man  who  is  just  starting  out  to  make  a 
place  for  himself. 

We  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  pass 
this  along  to  our  Dealers'  Salesmen,  be- 
lieving that  they  will  appreciate  its  help- 
fulness. 

VICTOR  SAW  WORKS,  Ltd. 


-^fjr  WANT  to  speak  to  you  on  success ; 
^1  success  for  the  ordinary  man,  not 
^^J  success  for  the  genius  or  the  unusual 
man.  f  do  not  doubt  that  among 
you  there  are  many  geniuses,  and  those 
among  yop  who  are  geniuses  will  more 
than  likely  be  a  law  unto  themselves.  I 
s'  Duld  not,  however,  advise  anyone  very 
i.iongly  to  start  out  to  be  a  genuis.  The 
genius  is  usually  an  indirect  product,  not 
a  direct  on  What  I  have  in  mind,  then, 
is  to  try  tc  )e  of  some  help  to  the  ordi- 
nary, every-day  engineer  in  obtaining 
success. 

The  young  man,  up  to  the  time  that  he 
leaves  college,  is  chiefly  engaged  in  ab- 
sorbing and  assimilating  knowledge  for 
his  own  use.  The  moment  he  leaves  col- 
lege he  begins  directly  the  opposite, 
namely,  using  what  knowledge  he  has  for 
the  benefit  of  others. 

Up  to  the  time  that  the  you.ig  man 


leaves  college  practically  all  those  around 
him  have  been  serving  him.  His  parents 
have  been  supporting,  guiding  and  dis- 
ciplining; his  teachers  have  been  helping 
him  to  get  an  education.  The  moment 
he  leaves  college,  however,  he  begins  his 
life's  work  of  serving  others. 

Now  I  use  this  word  "serving"  ad- 
visedly. Practically  every  man  engaged  in 
active,  useful  work  is  engaged  in  serving 
someone  else,  and  this  is  equally  true  of 
the  president  of  the  company  and  the 
office  boy.  Everyone  is  serving  someone 
else. 

The  work  of  the  young  man  until  he 
leaves  college  has  been  that  of  getting  an 
education.  There  are,  however,  three 
by-products  of  this  process  of  getting  an 
education,  any  one  of  which,  for  success 
in  life,  is  more  important  than  the  educa- 
tion itself.    These  by-products  are: 

Common  sense, 
Character,  and 
Integrity. 


Common  sense  is  the  ability  to  decide 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  things — 
the  ability  to  select  from  among  the  sev- 
eral possible  lines  of  action  which  lie  be- 
fore you  the  one  act  w^hich  is  best,  the  one 
act  which  will  yield  the  largest  return. 

Character  is  the  ability  to  control  your- 
self, body  and  mind;  the  ability  to  do 
those  things  which  your  common  sense 
tells  you  you  ought  to  do;  the  ability, 
above  all,  to  do  things  which  are  disagree- 
able, which  you  do  not  like.  It  takes  but 
little  character  to  do  difficult  things  if  you 
like  them.  It  takes  a  lot  of  character  to 
do  things  which  are  tiresome,  monotonous 
and  unpleasant. 

By  Integrity  I  do  not  mean  merely  the 
kind  of  integrity  which  will  keep  a  man 
out  of  jail.  I  mean  that  straightforward 
honesty  of  purpose  which  makes  a  man 
truthful,  not  only  to  others  but  with  him- 
self, which  makes  a  man  high-minded, 
gives  him  high  aspirations  and  high 
ideals. 
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Now,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
each  of  these  three  by-products  counts 
for  far  more  in  success  than  the  more  bril- 
liant and  interesting  qualities  of  intellect, 
knowledge  and  mental  attainments. 

During  the  process  of  getting  an  edu- 
cation your  success  has  depended  mainly 
upon  yourself,  and  this  will,  of  course, 
remain  true  at  all  times.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  during  your  life  work  of  serv- 
ing other  people  your  success  must  also 
depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  your  ability 
to  please  the  man  you  are  serving,  and 
you  will  do  this  by  serving  him  his  way, 
not  yours;  by  doing  the  things  which  he 
wants,  not  the  things  which  you  want. 

For  success,  then,  let  me  give  one 
simple  piece  of  advice  beyond  all  others: 
Every  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  each  man 
should  ask  himself,  over  and  over  again, 
two  questions :  First,  "What  is  the  name 
of  the  man  I  am  now  w.rking  for?"  and 
having  answered  this  definitely,  then, 
"What  does  this  man  want  me  to  do,  right 


now?"  Not  "What  ought  I  to  do  in  the 
interests  of  the  company  that  I  am  work- 
ing for?"  Not,  "What  are  the  duties  of 
f,*?^.  position  that  I  am  filling?"  Not 
What  did  I  agree  to  do  when  I  came 
here?"    Not,  "What  should  I  do  for  my 

°'^" ,  ^'aU.i"^^'^'^'"'    b"f'    plainly    and 
pimply,  "What  does  this  man  want  me  to 

Perhaps  these  two  questions  sound  very 
much  alike,  but  let  me  assure  you  that 
«iere  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  two 
The  question,  "What  does  this  man  want 
me  to  do?"  implies  that  I  propose  leaving 
this  decision  to  him.  The  question,  "What 
ought  I  to  do  for  the  interest  of  the  com- 
pany?   implies  that  you  propose  making 
this  decision  yourself,  and  it  should  be 
clear  to  you  that  if  you  expect  to  please 
the  man  whom  you  are  serving  you  must 
leave  this  most  important  decision  to  him. 

^^^•n"f  '"  ^^^^'  *^^"'  *a^  your  suc- 
cess will  depend  mainly  upon  your  ability 
to  please  the  man  whom  you  are  serving 


it  becomes  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
know  exactly  what  will  please  him,  and 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  certain  gen- 
eral principles  of  use  in  making  this  de- 
cision. 

When  I  was  about  to  begin  to  serve  my 
apprenticeship,  an  old  gentleman  who 
had  been  very  successful  sent  for  me  to 
come  to  see  him.  What  he  had  to  say 
took  but  three  or  four  sentences.  He 
said: 

"If  you  want  success  in  your  work,  do 
what  I  say.  If  your  employer  wants  you 
to  start  work  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, always  be  there  at  ten  minutes  before 
seven.  If  he  wants  you  to  stay  until  six 
o'clock  at  night,  always  stay  until  ten 
minutes  past  six.  Now,  if  you  haven't 
sense  enough  to  know  what  I  mean  by 
this,  you  haven't  sense  enougu  to  succeed, 
anyway." 

He  also  said: 

"Whatever  happens,  however  badly 
you  may  be  treated,  however  much  you 


may  be  abused,  never  give  up  your  fob 
until  you  have  taken  forty-eight  hours  to 
think  It  over;  and  if  possible  don't  talk 
Dack  to  the  man  who  is  over  you  until 
you  have  time  to  cool  off." 

Now,  in  the  first  of  these  recommenda- 
tions there  is  a  broad  and  general  prin- 
ciple involved  which  is  not  altogether  ap- 
parent on  the  surface.  At  least,  it  took 
me  several  years  fully  to  grasp  what  the 
old  man  meant  when  he  said:  "If  your 
employer  wants  you  to  start  work  at  seven 
o  clock  in  the  morning,  always  be  there 
at  ten  minutes  of  seven." 

There  are  two  ways  of  giving  orders, 
and  in  all  cases  the  young  man  must  use 
his  common  sense  and  a  small  amount 
of  brains  to  decide  in  which  of  these  two 
ways  the  order  has  been  given. 

The  first  of  these  wa>  .s:  "Take  that 
chair  in  your  left  hand.  Carrv  it  over 
into  the  corner  and  lean  it  against  the 

The  second  of  these  ways  is:    "That 
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chair  wants  to  be  put  away.     Go  and 

Now,  when  a  man  tells  you  precisely 
and  exactly  and  minutely  what  he  wants 
you  to  do,  It  is  because  he  wants  you  to 
do  just  that,  and  nothing  else.     When 
however,  as  is  the  case  in  perhaps  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  a  man  gives  the  second 
type  of  order,  then  he  expects  you  not 
only  to  do  what  he  says,  but  perhaps  also 
to  do  a  little  better  than  he  says,  and  in 
givmg  the  man  you  are  serving  a  little 
more  than  he  expects  lies,  more  than  in 
anything  else,  the  key  to  rapid  success. 

Throughout  life  it  is  the  small,  unex- 
pected, unasked-for  acts  of  courtesy  and 
kmdness  that  give  especial  pleasure  // 
ts  the  little  gift,  the  small  piece  of  un- 
calle^-for  generosity,  that  charms,  that 
makes  life  -worth  living—and  remember 
your  employer  is  no  exception  to  the  rest 
of  mankind  in  his  appreciation  of  this. 

Quite   a   large   proportion   of  young 
men  set  out  deliberately  to  do  barely 


ingiy  caretul  to  guard  their  own  rights 

thJl}  °"'J  S'^^  ^'S  employer  all 

that  he  wants,  but  that  he  will  surorise 

^Z  T^  ^r^^*^'"^  unexpected     o'me 
thmg  beyond  what  his  employer  hasTnv 
right  to  ask  or  expect,  and'"  ^s  astonish 
-gW  fast  this  line  of  acaonSt 

thJ°  ^0 /his,  then,  it  is  perfectly  clear 

you  are  to  do  must  rest  n  all  cases  wffh 
your  employer,  and  not  with  yourTelf 
This  seems  exceedingly  simpxt,  and  yet 


most  men,  if  they  ever  learn  it,  learn  it 
by  having  it  pounded  into  them. 
Let  me  tell  you  how  it  was  pounded 

Ihl'^''-  ^J^^i  ^°''^'"^"  of  a  machine 
shop,  more  than  half  of  the  work  in  which 
was  that  of  repairing  and  maintaining  the 
machmery  m  a  large  steel  works  Of 
course,  my  chief  interest  and  hope  in  life 

T^u  J"^  ?°i"^  ^o'"^  g^'eat  thing  for 
the  benefit  of  the  works  I  was  in.  Mv 
head  was  full  of  wonderful  and  great 
projects  to  simplify  the  processes,  to  de- 
^"5"^  machines,  to  revolutionize  the 
methods  of  the  whole  establishment  It 
IS  needless  to  say  that  ninety-nine  out  of 

nrL  -""m  ""^  °^.  *^."'  P''°i«'^ts  wei-e  im- 
practicable, and  that  very  few  of  them 

ever  came  to  anything;  but  I  was  devot- 
ing every  minute  of  my  spare  time  at 
home  and  on  Sunday,  and  entirely  too 
much  of  my  time  in  the  works,  to  develop- 
mg  these  wonderful  and  great  projects 
Now  the  superintendent  of  the  works 
who  had  been  a  warm  friend  of  mine  for 


years,  wanted  me  to  keep  all  of  the  ma- 
chines going  with  the  minimum  loss  of 
time,  and  kept  telling  me  this  over  and 

ITthT;:-  \'^'^^^^^'  knew  much  be"  - 
ter  than  he  what  was  for  the  interest  of 

''wCtJJ''  "°^  ^-^y  -k^j^elt 
hm  T  i  ,  "  ft''  ""^^  ^«"t  me  to  do?'' 
but  I  daily  told  myself  just  what  I  ought 

rn„M  ^u^-u  "'  "°°^  ^his  as  long  as  he 
could  (which  was  a  great  deal  long! r  than 
he  ought  to  have  stood  it),  and  finanv 
came  into  my  office  one  day  and  swo  e 

nenTn  ^u'.  '  P^^^^!"  ^^'^'  ^ad  never  haT 
pened  before,  and  I,  of  course,  at  once 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  should  get  right 

Thoir'^"  *  "^"?  ^"y  «"^h  trfatment 
I,  however,  remembered  my  .-arly  advice 
and  waited  forty-eight  hours  before  doing 
anything.  By  that  time  I  had  verf 
greatly  cooled  off,  but  for  two  or  thS 
weeks  at  regular  intervals  my  friend  the 
superintendent,  repeated  thil  process  o? 
damning  me  up  and  down  hill,  until  he 
finally  beat  it  into  my  dumb  head  that  I 


was  there  to  serve  him,  and  not  to  work 
in  the  interests  of  the  company  according 
to  my  own  ideas  when  these  conflicted 
with  his;  and  from  thai  time  on  I  made 
quite  rapid  progress  toward  success. 

What  your  employer  wants  is  results, 
not  reasons.  He  wants  you  to  get  there, 
and  he  is  not  interested  in  your  explana- 
tion of  why  you  failed  to  get  there. 
There  is  one  saying  which  we  have  all 
used  since  childhood,  and  which  has  had 
no  little  part  in  the  failure  of  unsuccess- 
ful men.  We  have  all  of  us  said;  "I 
have  done  the  best  that  I  know  how;  no 
one  could  expect  any  more  of  me."  Now, 
whenever  a  man  fails  to  get  the  results 
that  his  employer  asks  for  he  should  feel 
intense  chagrin  and  disappointment,  in- 
stead of  feeling  satisfied  because  he  has 
done  the  "best  he  knows  how."  What  we 
are  in  the  world  for  is  continually  to 
learn  to  do  better  than  we  know  how. 
And  be  sure  that  in  ninety-nine  out  of  one 
hundred  cases  your  employer  has  very 


little  interest  in  hearing  that  you  have 
done  the  "best  you  know  how,"  when  you 
have  failed. 

Andrew  Carnegie  came  back  from 
England  one  summer  and  found  that  one 
of  his  superintendents  had  made  an  un- 
usually large  profit  in  his  plant.  He 
wrote  this  man  a  check  for  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  as  a  g;ft.  Another  of  his 
superintendents  had  1  jst  money,  aiid  when 
this  man  started  to  explain  to  Mr.  Car- 
negie the  reason  for  his  loss,  Carnegie 
said :  "Oh,  John,  don't  bother  about  tell- 
ing me  any  reasons.  One  single  reason 
is  good  enough.  Just  tell  me  that  you 
are  a  fool ;  that'll  do." 

Now,  this  sounds  brutal,  and  yet  it 
forcibly  expresses  the  mental  attitude 
shared  by  perhaps  the  majority  of  em- 
ployers when  they  are  given  reasons  in- 
stead of  results.  Let  me  tell  you  how 
this  fact  was  driven  home  in  my  case: 

A  workman  came  up  to  my  house  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  tell  me  that  li 


valve  had  broken  and  shut  down  one  of 
the  large  departments  in  the  works.  I 
took  the  earliest  train,  at  six  o'clock,  down 
into  Philadelphia,  hired  a  carriage  and 
drove  all  over  the  city  to  every  dealer 
who  might  possibly  have  the  valve  on 
hand,  and  also  to  all  the  establishments 
who  were  users  of  this  kind  of  valve.  I 
failed,  however,  to  find  it  in  Philadel- 
phia. About  noon  I  returned  t  the 
works,  feeling  very  well  satisfied  that  I 
had  left  no  stone  unturned  in  my  hunt 
for  the  valve.  I  started  to  explain  to  the 
superintendent  just  how  thoroughly  I  had 
done  my  work,  when  he  turned  on  me: 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  haven't 
got  that  valve?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Get  out  of  this  and  get  that  valve!" 

So  I  went  to  New  York  and  got  the 
valve.  Not  reasons,  but  results,  are 
wanted. 

There,  however,  is  one  exception  to  the 
rule  that  you  should  do  just  what  your 


employer  wants.  You,  of  course,  must  do 
nothing  mean  or  dishonest  for  your  em- 
ployer. If  your  employer  wants  you  to 
do  anything  of  this  sort,  get  a  new  em- 
ployer. 

But  what  I  want  particularly  to  call 
your  attention  to  is  that,  in  almost  all 
cases,  success  is  due  not  to  the  brilliant 
qualities,  but  to  the  plain,  ordinary, 
homely  virtues— to  grit,  determination, 
perseverance;  to  the  willingness  and  the 
character  required  to  do  ordinary  dis- 
agreeable things;  to  the  ability  to  take  a 
licking  and  rome  up  smiling,  over  and 
over  "gain. 

I  think  I  am  through  now  with  per- 
sonal illustrations.  I  have  tried  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  for  success,  char- 
acter, common  sense  and  integrity  count, 
and  that  the  most  important  idea  should 
be  that  of  serving  the  man  vho  is  over 
you  his  way,  not  yours ;  and  that  this  lies, 
generally  speaking,  in  giving  him  not 
only  what  he  wants,  but  also  giving  him 


a  little  extra  present  of  some  kind    of 
doing  something  for  him  which  he  has 
no  right  either  to  ask  or  expect. 
In  an  engineering  establishment  there 

who  were  all  trying  to  work  up  into  good 
positions.  Among  them  there  was  one 
man  of  no  especial  ability.  He  appears 
to  have  been  endowed,  however,  with 
tully  the  ordinary  amount  of  common 
sense  At  any  rate,  he  saw  an  opportunity 
for  advancement  which  the  other  young 
men  failed  to  see.  ^      ^ 

Most  of  the  departments  of  the  works 
ran  night  and  day,  so  that  every  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday  urgent  repairs  were 
required    to    keep    the    place    running. 
Naturally,  the  work  of  making  these  re- 
pairs was  in  no  way  sought  for  by  these 
young  college   fellows.     They  all   had 
something  much  more  interesting  to  do 
on  bunday— either  choir  practice  or  ten- 
nis or  social  engagements  of  some  kind 
bo  that  the  superintendent  in  charge  of 
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repairs  had  a  hard  time  to  get  the  men 
whom  he  wanted.    One  of  these  young 
college  men,  however,  went  to  the  repair 
supermtendent   and    told    him    that    he 
didn  t  mind  Sunday  work  at  all,  in  fact  he 
rather  liked  it.    He  said  he  had  served  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  machinist  and  didn't 
mind  being  called  upon  at  any  time.  This 
was  such  a  new  experience  to  the  repair 
superintendent  that  he  sent  for  him^  to 
come  in  on  the  following  Sunday.  He  did 
so  well  that  he  kept  him  at  work  practi- 
cally every  Sunday  throughout  the  year 
and  also  quite  frequently  all  of  Saturday 
night  and,  contrary  to  what  usually  hap- 
pened, he  never  had  any  kicks  or  com- 
plaints from  this  young  man.    All  of  this 
man  s  friends,  however,  laughed  at  him 
and  remonstrated  with  him  for  being  so 
foolish  as  to  take  much  more  than  his 
share  of  Sunday  work.    His  parents,  his 
social  friends,  also  told  him  that  he  was 
nothing  but  a  fool  to  work  in  this  way 
However,  by  the  end  of  a  year,  practi- 


cally  every  superintendent  throughout  the 
establishment  wanted  this  young  man  in 
his  department,  and  as  a  result  he  was 
promoted  with  great  rapidity.  At  the  end 
of  two  or  three  years  all  of  the  other  col- 
lege graduates  were  wondering  why  this 
man,  who  really  was  not  as  smart  as  some 
of  them,  was  given  all  the  promotions,  all 
of  the  good  jobs,  all  of  the  best  positions. 
In  another  establishment  a  young  man, 
also  a  college  graduate,  had  worked  up  to 
be  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  departments. 
A  drain  which  ran  underneath  this  mill 
became  clogged  up.  He  sent  his  best  fore- 
man and  a  gang  of  men  to  clean  it  out. 
After  they  had  tried  to  do  it  with  jointed 
rods  of  all  kinds,  they  reported  to  him 
that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  dig  down, 
break  open  the  drain  and  clean  out  the 
obstruction.     Now  this  drain  was  some 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  the  mill  and 
ran   underneath   the   foundation,   which 
made  it  extremely  difficult  to  dig,  and 
certainly  involved  the  loss  of  several  days 
in  the  operation  of  the  mill. 


This  young  man  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  drain  must  be  cleaned,  so  he  took  off 
all  of  his  clothes,  put  on  overalls,  tied 
shoes  on  his  elbows,  shoes  on  his  knees, 
and  leather  pads  on  his  hips  to  keep  from' 
getting  cut  in  the  drain,  and  then  crawled 
1"  through  the  black  slime  and  muck  of 
the  dram.    Time  and  again  he  had  to  turn 
his  nose  up  into  the  arch  of  the  drain  to 
keep  from  drowning.     After  about  one 
hundred  yards,  however,  he  reached  the 
obstruction,  pulled  it  down,  and  when  the 
water  had  partly  subsided  backed  out  the 
same  way  that  1. :  had  come  in.    He  was 
covered  with  slime,  perhaps  half  an  inch 
thick,  which  had  to  be  scraped  off  with  a 
scraper,  and  his  skin  was  black  for  a  week 
or  two  where  the  dirt  had  soaked  in.    He 
was,  of  course,  very  much  laughed  at,  and 
finally  the  anecdote  was  told  as  a  good 
joke  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors.   The  president  of  the  company, 
however,  realized  that  this  was  just  the 
kind  of  joke  that  his  company  appre- 


ciated.  He  realized  that  the  company 
had  been  saved  perhaps  one  or  two  thou- 
sand dollars  in  profits  by  the  grit  of  this 
young  man. 

A  few  weeks  afterward  the  president 
sent  for  him  to  come  to  his  office  nnd  said  : 

''I  have  tried  to  get  the  oil  out  of  the 
cylinders  of  our  steam  hammers.  I  know 
that  you  are  not  in  the  hammer  depart- 
ment. Are  you  able  to  keep  the  oil  out  of 
those  cylinders?" 

"Yes,  sir,  providing  you  will  ^ive  me 
the  necessary  authority  to  do  it." 

The  president  wrote  him  a  letter,  stat- 
ing that  he  had  authority  to  discharge 
anyone  who  disobeyed  his  orders  in  the 
matter  of  keeping  the  oil  out  of  the  cylin- 
ders; armed  with  this  letter,  he  returned 
to  the  works  and  appointed  a  hammer- 
man on  day  shift  and  one  on  night  shift, 
for  each  hammer,  part  of  whose  duty  it 
was  to  see  that  no  oil  got  into  the  cylinder 
of  his  hamnier.  He  showed  the  presi- 
dent's letter  and  said  that  if  any  oil  was 


found  in  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  hammer 
on  his  shift  he  would  discharge  him, 
whether  he  put  it  there,  allowed  it  to  ffet 
there  or  not. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  chained  up  the 
various  inlets  to  the  cylinder  and  locked 
them  with  heavy  padlocks,  so  as  to  make 
It  difficult  to  get  at  the  cylinders  to  oil 
them.  Before  starting  to  do  this,  how- 
ever, he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  president  of 
the  company  telling  him  that  he  believed 
It  was  a  mistaken  policy  to  keep  the  oil 
out  of  the  cylinders;  that  it  was  his  per- 
sonal conviction  that  the  cylinders  would 
cut  without  oil  and  be  ruined.  The  presi- 
dent answered  that  he  had  had  a  steam 
engine  in  one  of  his  other  establishments 
running  for  some  twenty  years  without 
any  oil  in  the  cylinder  and  that  he  would, 
therefore,  take  the  personal  responsibility 
of  the  matter  himself. 

About  three  or  four  months  later  the 
company  paid  a  bill  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars  to  have  the  cylinders  of  its 


steam  hammers  rebored.  They  had  al- 
most all  cut  for  lack  of  oil. 

This  young  man,  however,  had  proved 
by  these  two  incidents,  first,  that  he  had 
common  sense  enough  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  his  employer  wanted  him  above 
all  things  to  save  money,  and,  second,  that 
he  had  the  grit  and  pluck  required  to  do 
disagreeable  things,  and,  third,  that  he 
could  obey  orders  even  if  he  personally 
disagreed  with  the  policy;  and  these  in- 
cidents marked  the  starting  point  in  the 
career  of  one  of  our  most  successful 
engineers  and  managers. 

Now,  as  an  illustration  of  what  plain, 
everyday  persistence  will  do,  many  years 
ago,  when  I  was  a  foreman  of  a  machine 
shop,  there  was  a  young  man  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  rather  unimportant  depart- 
ments who  had  been  dropped  from 
Annapolis.  He  didn't  have  brains  and 
scholarship  enough  to  keep  up  with  his 
class.  My  chief  business  at  the  head  of 
this  department  was  that  of  making  re- 


r  irs  and  keeping  the  place  running,  and 
all  of  the  heads  of  the  other  departments 
came  to  me  one  after  another  with  their 
breakdowns.  They  were  all  in  a  hurry, 
and  I  had  to  use  my  best  judgment  in  de- 
ciding which  repair  was  of  the  greatest 
importance.  This  young  Annapolis  fail- 
ure came  into  my  office  one  day  and  ex- 
plained that  he  had  to  have  a  certain 
repair  made  right  away. 

"Well,  I'm  sorry,  but  I  can't  do  it. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  are  ahead  of 
you." 

"Well,  what  are  they?" 

"Oh,  I  haven't  time  to  go  all  over  it 
I'm  too  busy." 

He  said:  "Won't  you  tell  me  what 
other  repairs  are  ahead  of  mine?" 

"No,  I  haven't  time.  I'll  make  your 
repair  as  soon  as  I  have  a  chance." 

"Well,  what  machine  are  you  going  to 
put  my  broken  piece  on  to  repair  it?" 

"Onto  the  slotter." 

"What  work  is  ahead  of  that  slotter?" 


"Oh,  I  can't  tell  you;  I  have  too  many 
other  things  on  hand." 

So  my  friend  went  out  of  my  office, 
walked  all  of  the  way  across  the  works, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  the  central 
office,  found  the  superintendent  of  the 
company  and  placed  before  him  a  piece 
of  paper  for  his  signature,  which  read: 

Mr.  Taylor :   Please  tell  Mr. what  pieces  of 

work   will  go  onto  the  slotter  in  advance  of  his 

breakdown.      I   am  desirous  of   having  Mr. 's 

work  done  as  quickly  as  possible. 

He  walked  all  the  vay  back  again  to 
my  office  and  gave  me  that  piece  of  paper. 
I  of  course  wrote  at  once  the  names  of  the 
parts  which  were  ahead  of  his.  He  again 
walked  back  to  the  central  ofrice  and 
again  returned  to  my  office,  with  a  second 
piece  of  paper,  reading:  "Mr.  Taylor: 
Please  do  work  on  the  slotter  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,"  stating  exactly  the  time 
which  his  work  came  on. 

He  practiced  this  same  scheme  on  me 
enough  times  for  me  to  find  that  it  paid 


t 


i!"^y^  °P  ^'^  ^^"'■'^  "^^^^  ^^  caf"e  into 
the  office  and  answer  his  questions,  rather 
than  to  waste  time  in  finally  having  to 
write  the  whole  thing  out. 

Now  this  quality  of  persistence  cer- 
tainly IS  not  a  very  brilliant  one  and 
surely     requires     comparatively     little 

u'"u'  ^"^  ^^^  ^'  ^^^^  J"^^  ^^^^  quality 
which  has  placed  this  young  man  at  the 
head  of  a  works  employing  some  five 
thousand  men. 

Brilliant  suggestions  as  to  new,  great, 
and  revolutionary  changes  and  improve- 
ments are  the  last  things  that  your  em- 
ployer wants.  He  has  enough  of  these  at 
all  times  to  last  him  for  vears.  He  is  not 
looking  for  someone  to  tell  him  what  to 
do.  He  is  looking  for  someone  to  carry 
out  his  plain,  simple,  everyday,  much- 
needed  improvements  which  are  always 
in  sight. 

One  simple  idea  is  enough  to  last  a  suc- 
cessful man  a  lifetime.  During  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition,  held  in  Philadelphia 


in  1876,  I  left  my  apprenticeship  to  take 
charge  of  a  lot  of  New  England  machines 
that  were  exhibited.  One  day  an  old 
gentleman  came  into  my  exhibit,  and  I 
saw  at  once  by  the  questions  which  he 
asked  that  he  was  a  fine  mechanic.  I  took 
every  pain  to  explain  our  machines  and 
tried  to  sell  him  some.  After  a  while  he 
sat  down  and  asked  me  to  sit  alongside  of 
hirrx.    He  said : 

"What  is  your  idea  for  success  in  life?" 

I  said  I  didn't  know,  that  I  had  no  par- 
ticular idea. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "You  must  have  some- 
thing that  you  an"  working  for." 

I  said:  "Yes,  sir,  I  have;  I  am  work- 
ing to  get  to  be  a  machinist  and  to  earn 
two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day." 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "I  don't  mean  that. 
When  I  was  your  age  and  before  I  was 
out  of  my  apprenticeship  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  just  what  I  was  going  to  do.  I 
decided  that  I  was  going  to  learn  how  to 
do  work  just  a  little  more  accurately  than 


any  of  the  other  apprentices  around  me, 
and  when  I  had  succeeded  in  doing  this, 
then  I  decided  that  I  would  learn  to  do  it 
still  more  accurately  than  I  had  done  be- 
fore. Throughout  my  whole  life  that  has 
been  my  one  idea.  I  have  never  cared  so 
much  about  the  rapidity  of  the  work —  al- 
though I  worked  about  as  fast  as  other 
people — but  I  have  always  been  deter- 
mined to  do  a  little  better  work  than  any- 
one else  around.  That  is  what  I  am  still 
aiming  at  to-day,  to  do  better  work  next 
year  than  I  am  doing  this  year."  He 
added :  "I  suppose  you  know  who  I  am?" 

"No." 

"I  am  'Old  Man  Sharpe,'  at  the  head  of 
the  Brown  and  Sharpe  Company  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island." 

Now,  this  simple  idea  has  been  enough 
to  build  up  and  keep  through  two  genera- 
tions the  great  Brown  and  Sharpe  Com- 
pany, at  the  head  of  all  the  companies  in 
this  country  who  are  doing  accurate 
work,  and  probably  no  finer  work,  on  the 


whole,  is  done  in  any  company  through- 
out the  world. 

Remember  that  the  kind  of  engineer- 
ing that  is  most  wanted  is  that  which 
saves  money;  that  your  employer  is,  first 
of  all,  in  business  to  make  money,  not  to 
do  great  and  brilliant  things,  and  he 
wants  you  to  help  him  in  making  money, 
rather  than  in  doing  great  and  brilliant 
things. 

In  a  great  establishment  which  had  en- 
larged very  rapidly,  but  without  a  plan 
which  was  originally  ca* "cfully  laid  out,  it 
became  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  lay  out  tracks  which  were  capable  of 
taking  care  of  the  traffic,  incoming  and 
outgoing,  and  also  between  the  various 
departments.  The  problem  of  locating 
these  tracks  was  given  in  succession  to  the 
best  three  engineers  in  the  establishment, 
men  who  were  finely  educated  and  experi- 
enced engineers.  Now  laying  out  tracks 
is  a  distinctly  monotonous  and  uninterest- 
ing piece  of  work,  with  no  glory  in  it 


whatever,  and  whether  each  of  these  men 
did  his  best  or  not,  at  any  rate  they  one 
after  another  gave  up  the  problem  and 
said  that  the  buildings  were  so  located 
that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  make 
a  proper  layout  of  the  tracks. 

In  the  drafting-room  was  a  young  man 
who  had  merely  an  ordinary  school  edu- 
cation—in fact,  very  little  of  that  even— 
who  was  working  making  cheap  draw- 
ings, tracings,  etc.  V-  saw  these  men  trv 
the  problem  one  after  another  and  give  it 
up,  and  after  they  were  through  he 
appl-ed  to  the  superintendent  for  permis- 
sion to  tackle  the  track  problem.  The 
superintendent  said: 

"Why,  certainly,  my  boy,  go  right 
ahead.    Do  what  you  can." 

In  about  three  months  this  young  man 
had  laid  out  the  tracks  so  as  to  solve  the 
traction  problem  in  a  complete  and  satis- 
factory way.  And  this  is  the  incident  that 
started  on  his  upward  '  'reer  a  man  whom 
I  am  sure  you  would  ail  recognize  as  cer- 


tainly  the  combined  engineer  and  ma- 
chinist who  has  made  the  largest  pe- 
cuniary success  of  anyone  in  this  country. 

There  is  one  rock  upon  which  many  a 
bright  and  ingenious  man  has  stranded, 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  temptation  to  the 
engineer  who  loves  his  profession  is  that 
of  indulging  his  inventive  faculty.  Many 
of  our  brightest  men  practically  spend 
their  lives  in  worrying  over  the  great  im- 
provements and  inventions  which  they 
have  in  their  minds,  and  they  squander  all 
of  their  own  and  their  friends'  money  in 
trying  to  make  them  successful  in  a 
moneyed  way  after  they  have  been  per- 
fected. Now,  for  the  average  man,  no 
invention  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  legiti- 
mate invention  which  is  not  an  improve- 
ment on  mechanism  or  processes  or  appli- 
ances which  are  already  in  existence,  and 
which  are  successful.  It  is  thoroughly  il- 
legitimate for  the  average  man  to  start  out 
to  make  a  radically  new  machine,  or 
method,  or  process,  new  from  the  bottom 


up,  to  do  things  which  have  already  been 
done  in  the  past.  Legitimate  invention 
should  be  always  preceded  by  a  complete 
study  of  the  field,  to  see  what  other  people 
have  already  done.  Then  some  one  or 
more  defects  should  be  clearly  recognized 
and  analyzed,  and  it  is  entirely  legitimate 
for  an  engineer  to  use  his  ingenuity  and 
his  inventive  faculty  in  remedying  these 
defects,  and  in  adding  his  remedy  to  the 
existing  elements  of  the  machine  or  the 
process  which  have  already  been  found  to 
work  well.  Any  other  invention  than  this 
should  be  looked  upon  as  illegitimate, 
since  it  is  almost  sure  to  waste  the  money 
of  your  employer,  as  well  as  your  own, 
and  to  result  in  partial,  if  not  complete, 
disaster. 

Don't  kick,  certainly  don't  kick  unless 
you  are  sure  of  accomplishing  your  result. 
Your  kick,  in  perhaps  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  will  result  merely  in  aggravating 
your  employer,  whether  it  is  just  or  un- 
just, and  your  common  sense  should  tell 
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you  that  it  is  foolish  to  aggravate  him 
unless  some  good  is  to  come  of  it. 

William  Sellers  ranked  undoubtedly  in 
his  time  as  the  most  noted  engineer  in  this 
country.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  work 
under  him  for  several  years.  During  this 
time  I  was  badly  treated  by  one  of  the 
superintendents  who  was  over  me.  I 
stood  it  for  a  long  time,  and  then  de- 
cided to  go  to  Mr.  Sellers  about  it.  He 
listened  and  agreed  with  what  I  told  him, 
and  t^>en  turned  to  me  and  said: 

"Do  you  know  that  all  of  this  impresses 
me  with  the  fact  that  you  are  still  a  very 
young  man?  Long  before  you  reach  my 
age  you  will  have  found  that  you  have  to 
eat  a  bushel  of  dirt,  and  you  will  go  right 
ahead  and  eat  your  dirt  until  it  really 
seriously  interferes  with  your  digestion." 

Does  all  of  this  sound  humdrum  and 
commonplace?  Yes,  it  does,  but  remem- 
ber that  I  have  been  trying  to  point  out 
the  implements  and  methods  which  are  to 
be  used  in  obtaining  success,  and  that  im- 


plements  and  methods  are  almost  always 
commonplace.  But  back  of  this  each  en- 
gineer should  have,  at  all  times,  the  hope, 
the  ambition,  the  determination,  to  do 
great  things. 

In  your  desire  to  do  great  things,  how- 
ever, do  not  try  for  the  impossible.  Let 
your  common  sense  guide  you.  Keep 
your  eyes  wide  open  all  the  time  to  see  and 
clearly  recognize  defects  in  the  machines, 
apparatus  and  methods  that  are  immedi- 
ately around  you  and  in  the  line  of  your 
regular  duties  in  those  machines  and  proc- 
esses which  you  understand  best,  not  in 
someone  else's  field  that  you  don't  under 
stand. 

Next,  clearly  define  this  defect  and,  if 
possible,  describe  it  in  words. 

Then  use  your  ingenuity  to  find  the 
simplest  possible  remedy  for  it,  and, 
lastly,  your  common  sense  to  see  how, 
under  existing  conditions,  the  remedy  can 
be  applied  with  profit  to  your  employer. 

If  conditions  prevent  your  doing  it  this 
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year,  then  do  it  next  year,  and  if  not  next 
year,  then  five  years  from  now.  Have 
patience  and  grit,  and  don't  give  it  up. 

Now,  rs  I  here  have  laid  so  much  stress 
on  common  sense  and  character  as  factors 
in  success,  it  may  well  be  asked  where 
education  comes  in.    I  will  tell  you. 

Young  college  men  who  work  in  any 
first-class  establishment  soon  find  that 
many  of  the  workmen  who  cannot  talk 
grammatically,  that  men  who  chew  to- 
bacco, slouch  along  the  street  with  greasy 
overalls  on,  who  hardly  look  up,  who  are 
scarcely  willing  to  speak  to  you  politely 
as  you  pass  them,  are  intellectually  as 
clear  as  they  are. 

I  remember  very  distinctly  the  per- 
fectly astonishing  awakening  at  the  end  of 
six  months  of  my  apprenticeship  when  I 
discovered  that  the  three  other  men  who 
were  with  me  in  the  pattern  shop  were  all 
smarter  than  I  was.  Now,  when  a  young 
man  gets  it  clearly  in  his  head  that  he  is 
made  of  the  same  kind  of  day,  physically 


as  well  as  mentally,  as  these  other  men, 
then  he  finds  that  his  only  hope  of  out- 
stripping them  in  the  race  lies  in  getting 
a  better  education — in  knowing  more 
than  they  do. 

But  your  knowledge  will  avail  you 
nothing  without  energy,  grit,  pluck, 
determination,  ability  to  stick  to  it, 
character. 

Of  all  the  habits  and  principles  which 
make  for  success  in  a  young  man,  the  most 
useful  is  the  determination  to  do,  and  to 
do  right,  all  those  things  which  come  his 
way  each  day,  whether  they  are  agreeable 
or  disagreeable ;  and  the  ability  to  do  this 
is  best  acquired  through  long  practice  in 
doggedly  doing,  along  with  that  which  is 
agreeable,  a  lot  of  things  which  are  tire- 
some and  monotonous,  going  out  of  your 
way,  if  necessary,  to  find  them. 
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